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Islam is emphatically a book religion^ and for the Mos-
lem this book contains naught but the very words of Godf
revealed., indeed, to Mohammed through the Angel Gabriel^
but written before time began in the " Mother of the Book/*
which lies open before the throne of heaven. The words
throughout are uttered in the first person: God is the
speaker, and Mohammed is the one addressed.1 No the-
ory of inspiration could be more mechanical. Moham-
med, so holds Islam, was but the vehicle of divine truth.
For followers of other religions this theory, as applied to

by prefixing to the collection the opening prayer, or fat'hah. Each
surah has prefixed to it the name of the place, Mecca or Medinah,
where it was revealed, but verses plainly composed at one place are
sometimes inserted in surahs marked with the name of the other.
No exact chronology, thus, has been preserved, and an approximately
correct succession can only be inferred by the references to passing
events and by a study of the style of composition. As a working hy-
pothesis, Noldeke's chronology is now widely accepted. (See Palmer's
Introduction to his "Translation of the Koran," p. Ixiv.) This writer
recognizes not only the two general classes of surahs, separated by
the Hegira, or flight to Medinah, but he subdivides the Meccan surahs
into three parts, in all of which Mohammed appears as prophet. In
the first Meccan period he teaches the unity of God in a series of rhe-
torical outbursts, with the rhyme but without the rhythm of poetry,
appealing to the feelings rather than to the reason. The surahs of the
second period, couched in more prosaic language, are characterized by
long-winded and tediously reiterated stories (borrowed from the Jew-
ish haggadah) telling of the rejection of the prophets of old by unbe-
lieving generations, with the plain moral that the rejection of Moham-
med would inevitably result in the same punishment. The surahs of
the third Meccan period are even less interesting in style and contain
little new material. In the Medinah surahs, Mohammed appears as
the law-giver. The style is usually dull, but its almost plain prose is
relieved by a few of the old passages of power and beauty. (See the
admirable analysis of Stanley Lane Poole, in his "Studies in a Mosque,"
pp. 157-160.) The legal sections, contained almost entirely in surahs
II, IV, and V (amounting to about one-tenth of the Koran), do not
constitute a systematic code of jurisprudence. The legislation, often
arising from concrete cases, is practical rather than theoretical; at the
same time it is general rather than particular. It forms but the basis
of the complicated law and ritual which the development of Islam
has built upon it. For the contradictions and inconsistencies the book
contains, see p. 189.
1 The fafnah, or opening prayer, is an exception.